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As a corollary to the general question ‘why I want to write’, the 
other question that often disturbs my mind is why I want to write plays, 
particularly when there is hardly any opportunity here to try them out on 
the stage before they are reduced to print. For this needs no stressing 
that a play if it has to succeed as a play, can never be finalised at the 
writer’s desk. The words in a play, unlike those in a novel ora short 
story, have a double duty to perform. They are both to be read as well 
as uttered ; and until the playwright has heard them uttered a number of 
times, by a number of persons giving their own different intonations to 
them, he cannot be sure of their choice, their placing and above all, of 
their being needed there at all. Sometimes the words that are most 
eloquent in writing, seem redundant in speech as the spoken word has 
an eloquence of its own, far different from the literary flair of the written 
word. Again, the rhythm-pattern of the spoken word too is often 
different. Hence playwriting, even at the level of pure dialogue, would 
entail a combined activity of the playwright and a number of others who 
could speak his words for him and help him to check their suitability for 
the double role assigned to them. 


Far more important than this, however, is the structural aspect. If 
a playwright wants to try out new dramatic structures, not experimented 
with before, he has to see the visions of his imagination cast into solid 
images of theatre before he can finally accept or reject them. This end 1s 
impossible to achieve without his active participation in practical theatre 
as a part of his creative routine. Otherwise he may experiment with any 
number of new ideas and themes, even evolve new attitudes in trying 
them out, his work will always be, consciously or unconsciously, deter- 
mined by certain accepted structural criteria. He could be new and 
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different only in as much as the structures he is emulating are deemed to 
be new and different—academically. He may depart from the common line 
in the context of his own language of writing, i.e. do something for the 
first time in Hindi or in Marathi, but that will not be a line of experi- 
ment entirely his own, something done for the first time anywhere, ever. 
But the participation of the playwright in practical theatre pre-supposes 
the existence of such theatre not just by the way of amateur clubs doing 
sporadic productions, but in the form of professional groups (which may 
or may not be commercial), involved in this activity as a basic need of 
their existence. Unfortunately there are no such groups so far as Hindi 
is concerned. But even when such groups are there, the other requisite 
would be the acceptance of the playwright as an integral part of theatre ; 
as a nucleus around which new experimentation is to be made. But as 
things are, it is only the ready-made script that represents the playwright 
in theatre here today. The producers take up these scripts as finished 
products and pronounce upon their quality as such. By this one can 
understand the condescending attitude with which they take up the 
production of any such scripts, if at all. But to my mind, even the most 
ambitious efforts of playwriting are always raw, tentative and incomplete 
till they have been tried out a number of times because in a particular 
production, the failing may not entirely be that of the playwright but also 
of the producer and again, sometimes of the producer alone. 


This state of affairs has led many writers to produce their own plays, 
but not often with very encouraging results. It is rare that a person 
combines the qualities both of a good playwright and a good producer. 
On the other hand disgust with the available scripts has led many a 


producer to write his own plays, or to devise adaptations according to 


his own requirement and taste. By this we sometimes arrive at good 


productions, but never good plays. 

And having said all this, I come back to my earlier question. Why 
do I still want to write plays? 

May be it is because of a process of experimentation with myself. 
I am conscious of this process in me, though not of its ultimate direction. 
At the starting point my desire to write plays is as my desire to write 
short stories and novels. I sort out the themes that press upon my mind 
and decide, apparently quite consciously, which of them I should write 
out asa play. But is it really done so very consciously? Sometimes I 
am aware of a conflict in my mind, but it is hardly ever resolved through 
conscious effort. Thus I have to submit to a vague sort of notion that 
I sit down to write a play because a particular theme emerges in my mind 
as a play. If I try to give it the shape of a short story or a novel, it just 
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does not work out. It certainly is not the desire to prove myself in 
another field that brings me to the writing of a play. If it were so, then 
knowing the odds, I should much rather abstain from it. My second 
play Lahron ki Rajhans, which was written and published more than 
three years ago had its first serious production only a few months ago. 
That may be the fate of all the plays I write ; or they may fare a little 
better or worse. My first play Ashadh Ka Ek Din did fare better; but 


that is beside the point. 


What concerns me most is my desire to write, or to put it more 
aptly, my inability to help writing plays. The forces inside and outside 
me create a sort of compulsion because of which I find myself at it again, 
whatever the odds. This is not just the compulsion to write, but the 
compulsion to express and communicate something that is by its own 
nature dramatic; that reveals itself in my mind in visions which have 
inherent drama in them. My function as a playwright is not to mould 
but to recapture ; not to fabricate something around it, but to discover 
its own perspective. I find myself under the sway of this ‘something’ 
happening—to me as well as around me; something that is a force, a 
conflict and a terrible irony. At every step it strikes me down, but again 
lifts me to my feet—by that contradicting and negating itself. What is 
this great ‘something’ ? I donot know. It is in the air, in the age, in 
me. I know it is there, but cannot give it a name. May be I want to 
write drama only because I cannot give it a name. 


A question may relevantly be asked here: how can J talk of all this 
when the plays I have written so far are woven around semi-historical 
characters and situations? The question will not be irrelevant because 
to some people the word contemporary has a meaning only in terms of 
events and attributes and not in terms of consciousness. But I am really 
not aware of having written anything that is not contemporary, because 
history as such has never fascinated me for creative interpretation. There- 
fore this question could be answered by those who know that in the con- 
text of creative writing the meaning of the word contemporary is not the 
same as in journalese. Contemporariness here is a phenomen of the 
mind that gives a particular direction to its faculties and makes it see and 
interpret things in a light that emerges from the events and attributes of 
the age. It is not the things or events here and now that are contemporary, 
but the way in which one sees them. Therefore, contemporariness here is 
not to be looked for in the superstructure but somewhere within. The man 
_ who refuses to understand this, should also refuse to understand a modern 
painter painting a ruin, an old castle, a Varanasi temple or a Greek 
church. But no one ever describes such pieces of painting as historical; 
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ie. in the sense of their not being modern. Then why similar pieces of 
writing should be called so I do not understand. 


No work of art is ever modern because of its subject; if it is modern, 
it is so because of the way in which that subject has been treated. In this 
sense, even the superstructure, inspite of its historical or semi-historical 
identity, does not remain such. It becomes as contemporary as the super- 
structure of any other work given that treatment. It is so, because of the 
meaning that it conveys. That is, when it has a meaning to convey. So 
far as the plays written against certain historical or semi-historical back- 
ground are concerned, a lot of confusion arises from the fact that there 
are quite a few such plays in hand which are devoid of any meaning. They 
are just textbook lessons of history rendered in dialogue; and quite often in 
insipid dialogue. The plays of Seth Govind Das in Hindi can be cited 
as examples. But again there are many plays written on so-called modern 
subjects, which due to a lack of contemporary vision, seem as primitive 
and archaic as any fossils yet discovered. One can only wonder at the 
audacity with which their claims to. modernity and contemporariness are 
sometimes put forth. 


It may, however, be argued as to why a writer should choose the 
historical or semi-historical background for interpreting contemporary life. 
Why should’nthe depict contemporary life in its own background? I 
know the force of this argument and can only say that I have no prejudice 
in the matter. I do mean to write plays with a contemporary background, 
but the point I wish to emphasise is that background itself is no criterion. 


Then there are other questions put. Why don’t I write satire when 
satire is the most powerful way to express the complexities of the modern 
age? Why don’t I write on political subjects, or on hot topics of 
the day? Why don’t I experiment with the classical style and try for a 
renascence of the classical tradition ? Why don’t I reject one particular 
structural approach and try out another ? Why don’t I emulate the Brecht 
style and put in songs and dances in my plays? Why don't | write 
something which is folk-orientated ? Why don't I write an Anti-play; an 
Absurd-play 2 Why do’nt I write like so and so, or such and such ? 


I do not.think I can answer these questions because they are not ques- 
tions, but just intelligent tit-bits of a well-read sort of table talk. I cannot 
write, or try to write, like anyone else, because I am not anyone else. I 
Write a particular way just because I find facility is writing that way. Any 
experimentation that is not born out of one’s own inner pressures, and is 
not harmonised with one’s own facility in writing can never result in any- 
thing but an academic hotch-potch. When you explore forests, you enjoy 
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them only if you choose the forests that fascinate you and employ the 
method of exploring that by itself stimulates your imagination. May be you 
cut only a narrow path and not a very long stretch. But that alone can 
provide the satisfaction of exploring. Otherwise, whatever the length and 
breadth of the path you cut, the labour you do is done the coolie’s way, 


But notwithstanding his non-participation in practical theatre, and in 
spite of the distance at which he finds himself from it, is the playwright 
here, at his own end, involved in exploring new ground? Well, involved 
he may certainly be, but there is hardly any evidence of it to be seen in the 
work around us. With the exception ofa few plays here and there such as 
Suno Janamejaya by Adya Rangacharya, the situation seems to be quite 
depressing in almost all the Indian languages. Even the Bengali theatre, 
which probably has the richest and the longest tradition, provides an 
evidence of growth in all other branches, except the script of course, unless 
it resorts to certain adaptations. It means that in none of the Indian 
languages, is playwriting being done with the earnestness and spirit of 
experimentation such as could lead to phenomenal results. The situation 
in Hindiis as depleted of such spirit as in any other language; probably 
more so because with the advent of some good producers, the demand for 
Hindi plays has recently grown; but mostly it seems to have provided a 
step only to hack activity and a lot of mediocre effort in the name of 
serious playwriting. We find certain playwrights emerging who want to 
convince us of their fervour and spirit of exploration by the sheer number 
of titles they produce and get published. There are others who judge them- 

-——selyes on the basis of the number of laughs they produce. There are very 
few writers with a real and sure purpose, but they have written only too 
little ; J.C). Mathur and Dharmavir Bharati are two such writers. But 
disgust with eel in the matter is no less striking. 


Whatever the merits or demerits of our efforts, it seems to me that 
we have not yet set ourselves seriously on the real road to discovery; the 
discovery of life that is Indian; the discovery of drama that will be Indian. 
Not something which is just a shadow of something being written or done 
elsewhere, but a reflection of life around us—of this huge mass, 
its tremendous waves. Of the force that we ourselves are a part of and to 
which we react in our everyday life. Something which is not academic, 
but truly creative. - Something which is really new, vital and different. 


But it is not easy to set about it. I have talked of the odds already. 
Speaking for myself, whenever I have tried to associate myself with 
practical theatre, I have found myself either an intruder or just an honour- 
ed guest—in either case an outsider. Sometimes I wish that there was a 
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way by which I could just peep into theatre-in-the-making, particularly 
when it is around my own plays, without being directly present on the 
scene. But I know that thisis one of those ambitions that is never 
fulfilled. So I have to content myself by peeping into the life around; an 
ambition easier to fulfill, and for the activity called playwriting, none the 
less important. I have no wish to theorise on the matter here. I am no 
theoretician; shall never be one. I say all this just because I am consci- 
ous of a certain restlessness in me as well as in others; a certain inquisi- 
tiveness combined with a passion to strike at the wall and to see the bricks 
flying. J know this is an attitude of unmaking rather than of making. 
But unmaking, after all, is as important as making; and sometimes a 
prelude to something that may be in the making. 
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